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case of any breakdown, the incoming milk }imst still be dealt with and cannot
wait until repairs and renewals take place before it is processed.
(7)  Standardisation of apparatus.    Spare parts must be kept in stock so that
repairs can be undertaken with as little delay as possible.    Without standardisa-
tion, a large and expensive stock of parts will be necessary.
(8)  Future expansion of business.    Care must be taken to ensure that any new
apparatus installed is large enough to handle future business, otherwise plant
operation will be rendered uneconomical.
(9)  Facility for cleansing.   Plant must be capable of easy cleansing and should
possess no awkward or inaccessible parts which the average dairy hand is likely
to overlook.
(10)   Constructional details.    The materials employed, must be durable and
likely to give long life in spite of constant usage and cleansing.
(11)  Need for renewal.    Apparatus \vhich has proved uneconomical or whose
working life is only maintained by constant repairs and renewals should be
ruthlessly scrapped.    This procedure will prove to be more economical in the
long run and will provide an assurance that satisfactory processing is capable
of being maintained.
Plants for the Small Distributor
It has often been stated by opponents of pasteurisation that many
small distributors will be forced out of business by the advent of compulsory
pasteurisation. It is quite obvious that this is not so, as it is possible to
provide an efficient plant suitable for the small distributor which is both
reasonable in cost and economical in operation. (The term " small
distributor " in this instance is employed to denote a dairyman whose total
output of milk does not exceed 300 gallons per day.)
Such persons should always install "Batch'* pasteurisers which provide
a method of treatment quite suitable for compliance with the legal require-
ments. It is possible to obtain apparatus of this type which can be arranged
to give continuity of action and which will treat small quanties of milk.
Generally speaking, the " Batch " pasteuriser is both foolproof and eco-
nomical, and is to be recommended. So much has been said and written
about automatic plant that this method of treatment is often overlooked,
but if its modern design is studied, it will be seen that apparatus of this type
is not secondary but equal, in a different way, to the larger automatic plants.
For large outputs it will be agreed that plants of greater capacity which are
automatic in action are required, but for small or even medium, outputs, the
capital necessary for installation is not excessive and is more likely to be
available. Dairy engineers have expended considerable time, energy and
capital to improve the design of " Batch " pasteurisers so that no fault can
be found with present-day apparatus by the severest critics of the process.
Further, these plants have been designed to meet the exacting statutory
requirements. " Batch " pasteurisers can, if desired, be arranged to give
continuous output by installing holders in series or in a battery. Single-
vessel pasteurisers may be purchased with capacities varying from 10 to
100 gallons of milk. It is, however, always preferable to have two 5o-gallon
vessels rather than one xoo-gallon holder.
For those persons who handle small quantities of milk, such as producer-
retailers, the " Hemming-Howell" Pasteurising Unit, illustrated in Fig.
185, will be found useful. A section of this apparatus is shown in Fig. 186.
The prime heater of the unit is a gas- or coke-fired, hot water boiler, but
the employment of an instantaneous gas heater (C) is the ideal method of
heat production if this fuel is available. If desired, hot water may circulate
by gravity, but a small electric pump (B) is recommended, to force water